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[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE A] 

S. HIDA: | This is an interview with Allan Hida, a Nisei! man, age 71, at his home in 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, on Friday, July 28, the year 2000. I am Susan Hida, 
daughter of Allan and Vivian Jones Hida, a non-Nikkei” and granddaughter 
of Hide Hironaka Hida, the older sister of Shizu Ito and Mitsuko Hironaka 
who were previously interviewed. Support is being received from the 
California Civil Liberties Public Education Program and the Florin JACL? for 
which we are grateful. 

Mr. Hida, thank you for being a part of our oral history project. I am 
happy that you can speak for your mother, the sister of Shu, Shizu, and Mitsu 
and add your own insights from the internment camp era. So, let's begin. 
Can you take us back as far as you can? Can you tell us when and where you 
were born, and if you remember, your Issei* father talking about the old 
country? 


I was born in Sacramento, California on January 16, 1929, at Mercy Hospital. 


' Nisei: Second generation, a native U. S. or Canadian citizen born of immigrant Japanese parents and 
educated in America. 

* Nikkei: Person of Japanese ancestry. 

* JACL: Japanese American Citizens League, a membership-driven national civil rights organization of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

‘Issei: First generation; a Japanese who emigrated to the United States and was ineligible by law, until 
1952, to become a U. S. citizen. 


S. HIDA: How about your Issei grandfather when you were child--can you remember 
him talking about Japan at all? 

A. HIDA: There was very limited amount of conversation between myself and my Hida 
grandfather. The Hida grandfather spoke only Japanese and our 
conversations were more in terms of remembering some of his, perhaps, 
childhood experiences and talking about some of the things he did as a kid, 
but not within a great detail because, on the other hand, if he did, I probably 
wouldn't have understood. My experiences with grandfather Hironaka, 
again, were somewhat limited because I only knew him from birth until 
around 1935, at which time he returned to Japan. So I had very few 
experiences with him. 

S. HIDA: OK, but how about your father? 

A. HIDA: My father, who came as a small boy from Japan, incidentally, that makes me 
really a Nissei and a half because from one side I'm a Sansei’ and on the 
other side, I am a Nisei. My father--he spoke very limited experiences about 
being in Japan because that was really--his primary years are pre-school 
years that he spent in Japan, and actually his experiences were more about 
playing and some of the things he did, but much beyond that, his experiences 
were more in the United States in Sacramento. 

S. HIDA: OK. How about on your mother's side? Do you remember her talking about- 


-or your grandmother's side being a picture bride and all? 


> Sansei: Third generation; a native U. S. or Canadian citizen whose grandparents were Japanese 
immigrants. 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


Uo 


I was aware that my grandmother Hironaka was a picture bride, and she came 
before the 1900s--because they were married before 1901, and my 
experiences with her were very just sort of word of mouth because of the fact 
that she died during World War I due to the flu epidemic, and the only thing I 
did know about her was the fact that in some ways she was lamenting the fact 
that she came to the United States, and this is common to many of the war 
picture brides because of the fact that many of them expected a very easy life 
in the United States which didn't always prove to be accurate. 

She would have passed away in 19--before the war though--before you were 
born, right? 

1917. 

Right. OK. So that was kind of passed-down . . . 

Only by word of mouth because I only have seen a couple of pictures of her 
and that's about it. 

How about your parents? Can you describe the baishakunin® marriage 
process? 

OK. There was a gentleman by the name of Mochizuki. Mr. Mochizuki was 
a traveling salesman in California, and he lived in San Francisco. And in his 
travels he came to know my mother, who at that time was working in San 
Francisco. He then became acquainted with the entire Hironaka family in 
San Francisco. They lived on Sutter Street at that time. My father at this 


particular juncture was running a garage in Sacramento in the Japantown 


area, and I guess from his own estimates he thought that they would make a 


possible match, and as a result he acquainted both my father and my mother 
as to their whereabouts. 

S. HIDA: I see. OK. Then there was the issue of losing citizenship because he was 
born in Japan and she was not? Can you explain that a little? 

A. HIDA: That was one of those interesting laws that the government had created. 
Such individuals were ineligible for naturalization, which largely meant 
Asians as a whole. Since my mother married my father, she lost her 
citizenship. This is due to the Cable Act. The Cable Act’ was passed in the 
early 1920s, causing this particular thing to happen. Meanwhile my mother 
reapplied for citizenship. She did get it, but then in 1935 the Singer Act 
made it unconstitutional, but my mother did regain her U. S. citizenship even 
though it had been rescinded. 

S. HIDA: OK, then your father--did he ever get his citizenship? 

A. HIDA: OK, father was ineligible for citizenship due to the 1790 law which only 
permitted those individuals that were free, white and land-holding, and my 
father didn't fall into that category, nor did he fall into the 1867 Act which 
allowed Black Americans to become naturalized. And then finally in 1952 
the Walter McCarran Act was passed which allowed for naturalization of 
Asians and also permitted a quota system for immigration of Asians. Father 


was then naturalized in 1953. 


—————q—- eee 


° Baishakunin: Marriage arranger. 

’ Cable Act provided that any American-born woman who married a person "ineligible to citizenship" 
would automatically lose her U. S. citizenship. In 1936, President Franklin Roosevelt signed the bill 
repealing the Cable Act. 


S/HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


I see. OK, good. Let's go to your childhood. Could you go back and tell us 
where you lived in Sacramento and what you remember about that area? 
OK, when I was born, I was born at Mercy Hospital on 41“ and J Street in 
Sacramento. The earliest house we lived in was on 918 S Street, if my 
memory is correct, and we lived there a very short time. Then we moved to 
2200 9"" Street, which was right on the corner of an empty lot. There were 
only two houses on the half block, and the rest of it was a field which my 
brother and I enjoyed playing in over the years. We were one block away 
from Southside Park. We spent a lot of time going to Southside Park which 
is a park that, perhaps, covered like a four-block or six-block area. Those 
were the real fun times in that we enjoyed being a part of the community 
there, and at that time our neighbors were mostly Caucasians, whereas most 
of the Japanese people lived in the more or less the ghetto area of 
Sacramento. 

Is that the Japantown? 

Yes, where Dad had his garage was in that particular area. 

Do you remember where the garage was? 

The garage was on 4"" Street and between L and M [Streets] and that's why 
his garage was called the "L & M Garage," and it was right next to 
Funahashi's grocery and fruit store. I was infamous in that I used to purloin 
apples and bananas on occasion. Those were the kinds of things that I did 


just back in my younger days. 


So business--he did not own the garage though, right? He just rented . . . 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


The garage he owned, and in around 1930, he went bankrupt. Actually it was 
closer to '31, I guess. He went bankrupt and he decided that he'd like to stay 
with cars, and as a result he went to the what was then called the "Universal 
Motor Company," which was a Ford dealer in Sacramento, and he sold cars 
for --from that period until the beginning--well, shortly after the beginnings 
of World War II. 

Now, your family--did you have brothers or where did you fall in the family? 
I was the oldest and I had a brother Edward. Edward was about two years 
younger than I, and we were able--we played largely by ourselves at that time 
in Sacramento. 

I see. How about the family together? Do you remember any group outings 
or what you did for entertainment? Picnics? 

One of the things that we enjoyed during those years even though we weren't 
very well to do was the fact that we always had a new car available to us. 
Since Dad was in the car retail business, he was always able to have a new 
car or a relatively new car at his access. And so the thing that we really 
enjoyed was being able to use it. To put this in perspective at that time, cars 
were perhaps one car for every five houses or maybe even ten houses was a 
common thing at that particular time. 

So what are some of the places you went to? 

Frequently we went to the Bay Area because the sisters--my mother's sisters 


lived in the San Francisco area, and other of our friends lived in that area. 


Since mother was also born in the Gilroy-Mayfield-Palo Alto area, we had 


occasion to visit those areas. We frequently went to places like Half Moon 
Bay, Bodega Bay. We frequently went to Monterey. We went to places like 
Drakes Bay north of San Francisco. We went to Lake Tahoe almost on an 
annual basis--maybe two or three times a summer. We also went to Fresno 
when Aunt Shizu got married to Thomas Ito. Central California area was 


also somewhere that we frequently went to picnic. We also went to tennis 


things with my Dad in the early years. However, as it got towards 1940, [he] 


played less and less. But in the mid-30s especially, he was still active in the 
tennis clubs in the Sacramento area with the Japanese people. At that time, 
of course, they would not allow him to participate in any of the municipal 
things in regards to that, but he was limited to his Japanese tennis club. That 
was his main bent at that time. 

I know he did some biking. Now, was that also with Nikkei or was that 
before you were born? 

The biking episodes were more in the 1920s or earlier. He did run a bicycle 
shop for a while. He was repairing bikes and putting bikes together, and he 
used to take the single-speed bike and bike around town, and he also used to 
go to do things like take his bike and go to Stockton, which was about a 50- 
mile trip. It was kind of unusual at that time, but he did do that type of thing. 
He was somewhat into motorcycles there for a period of time, but 
motorcycles never became a big thing with him. 

Back then, though, that would have been--if he was doing it with those other 


people, it would have been Nikkei? 


Largely. There were a very few things that we did socially with Caucasians. 
We largely in many cases were not welcome, and it's interesting that we think 
in terms of this, but a lot of the things that perhaps you might participate in 
today were closed to us, even in the '30s and '40s and perhaps well into the 
‘SOs. 

Let's go back into the house again with the family. Do you remember 
dinnertime? Did you eat together? Do you member what you talked about as 
a family? 

Well, in the '30s in Sacramento, largely one thing we did do was we always 
ate as a family. There were certain things that were characteristic of the 
house itself. For instance, we had a gas hot water heater, and anytime you 
wanted hot water, you had to light the gas hot water heater, and we had to do 
that like an hour or two before to have hot water for our bath. Mother did a 


lot of her clothes work with a boiler that she used to place on top of a stove, 


and she used to boil water --sheets and towels and that was one of the things 


that struck me the fact that they --it took her two or three days to do the 
laundry of the family, because in those days the beginning was mostly all 
washboard work. The next day clothing was boiled in a tub. She had an 
interesting pulley system from the back porch. It went to a pole, and it was 
on a cable that went through it. She used to hang her wash out rather 
religiously; usually this was Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. But we did a 
lot of the things socially as a family, much more so than perhaps you might 


see today, because our --we were always together and it was rather-- well, 


somewhat threatening at times when the parents had to leave for a little bit, 
but that didn't happen very often. 

Did you have any chores or responsibilities? 

Oh, our chores at that time we had to do things like raking leaves, sometimes 
we'd help with the cutting of the grass. Father might set up some tomatoes 
and that type of thing, and we'd be responsible to make sure that they were 
watered. Generally speaking, our chores were largely to help or assist other 
than maybe taking out the garbage or something like that, but mainly it was 
in that area. 

You were pretty young back then anyhow. Remember any punishments? 
Not really. Many times we were threatened, but on the other hand, I don't 
know that it really ever came about, but it was--we seemed to have gotten 
along. 

Do you remember expectations, values, probably education within the 


family? 


I think it was always expected that we did our schoolwork and anything that 


came up--schoolwork always came first. We were always--the other thing 
too, we talked in terms of the family-first type of thing. The other thing we 
were also discussing many times is the family name--the value of the Hida 
name and so forth was always something of value to the family, and it was a 
case of trying to work together. 

I see. As achild did you belong to any organizations or maybe did your 


parents too belong to clubs--Boy Scouts? 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


10 


In the '30 era about the only organization that I can remember that my father 
belonged to was the Buddhist Society. My father felt indebted to them 
because he was raised by the priest at the Buddhist Church when he was a 
youngster. Grandpa Hida lived outside of town and as a result schools 
weren't available to him. So they put him up at the Buddhist Church and he 
was sort of like an altar boy --a general handy person, and he lived there and 
was able to go to Lincoln School there in Sacramento. This allowed him to 
attend school in a regular manner and not have to worry about transportation 
from Grandpa's farm to come in to town. That caused him to continue to 
donate to the Buddhist Church. Other than that, in the '30s, my folks really 
did not belong to any group in the area. When we lived on 9" Street, all of 
our neighborhood was Caucasian, and we were really not welcome at many 
of these places, and as a result we didn't make any overtures in that area. 
Did you and your brother go to the Japanese language school? 

Along towards--oh, about '39 or '40, my brother and I did go to a Japanese 
language school after school. We finished regular school at William Land 
School, and after that we'd walk over to the Buddhist Church, and they had 
what they called Sakura Gakkuen and we had a Japanese school. Actually it 
went all the way from elementary through high school, and the classes went, 
I think, something like an hour and a half or maybe two hours, and so we 


used to go. It was almost physically impossible without a ride to get there 


after we got into junior high. While we were in elementary school, it was 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


more or less walkable or doable. But then when I went to California Junior 
High, the distance became such a problem that we couldn't make it. 

Did you guys like it? 

Oh, we went under duress, [Chuckles] but at the same time, hindsight tells 
me that maybe I should have paid more attention. After I started California 
Junior High, the priest said, "Well, I'll give you private lessons on Saturday 
mornings." and so we went to some of those, but then as we got into the 
seventh grade, which was in 1941, the war came, and, of course, that all 
became history. 

OK. Finishing up on grade school, did you do any martial arts? No classes 
like that? 

In fourth grade I did start judo® classes in town. I did some of that, but that 
was only, I would say, of about one to two years in duration, and then again 
this went by the boards with the war. 

And the name of your grade school again was? 

William Land School. 

Was that Sixth Street? 


1"" and--let's see, that would be--that's about 11" 


No, that was located on 1 
and V or 10" and V. 
Do you recall the mix of the kids there? Was it Caucasian, African 


American? 


The mix in that school was about, I would say, 85 to 90 percent were 


Caucasian. Maybe there were a few Blacks, a few Asians, a few Hispanics, 


and I know in my own class I think there were three of us that were non- 


Caucasian in my class. I think those were Chinese, there were a couple of 


Blacks and myself. The rest were all Caucasians. 


As far as the kids that you actually played with then, was that the other 


Asians or was that the Caucasians? Would you visit their houses? 


Our playmates when we were in school there, I guess we had one Caucasian 


boy that was across the street, and we played with him to some degree. 


There were a couple of others that sort of came and went and that type of 


thing, but they were largely Caucasians. On occasion we had some family 


friends that came in from the inner city of the Japan town area, and they did 


come out and play with us, but largely the boy across the street by the name 


of Philip was the one we probably played with the most. 


Would you run in and out of his house without problems or played outside 


more? 


Most of the time was outside. Actually we didn't go into people's houses. As 


a matter of fact, mother always discouraged us from doing that. But on the 


other hand, I don't think we were welcomed either, so. . . 


So other--Philip's parents were kind of a cold relationship? 


It was kind of neutral. 


How about the teachers? Were they primarily Caucasian? 


I think they were 100 percent Caucasian. Asian teachers were impossible to 


find. At that time, of course, Asians were just coming of age where they 


might be possibly going to college and so forth. 


* Judo: An art of weaponless defense. 


How did the teachers treat you? Was there any difference between how they 


treated you and other Caucasians? 

Well, there was a little variety there, but I can't say that at William Land 
School that I had any real bad episodes with teachers at grade school. | 
would say in grade school our biggest problem might be with a student here 
or there. There were certain ones that used to make sarcastic remarks or 
snide remarks and that type of thing, but grade school was a fairly happy 
episode. The only thing I did beyond classes was the safety patrol but, at any 
rate, I didn't find grade school anything outstanding. For some of the 
teachers I did work as a monitor, and it seemed that they took an interest in 
me at that time. 

I see. At that age, did you feel Japanese, Japanese-American, or were you 
really cognizant of that concept? 

Well, I guess I was aware of it, but at the same time one of the things that we 


were trying to be were Americans and if anything we were... 


[END TAPE 1, SIDE A] 


[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE B] 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


We were talking about being American at the time in the '30s. 

I would say--well, actually, as far as this type of a concept probably became a 
little more on the surface in the mid '30s to the 1940 era. Those five, six 
years in terms of my own awareness, I would say below 1935, I don't think 


the concept would mean too much to me. 


5S, HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 
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OK. So then you're about 10 years old and were approaching the war years-- 
maybe 10, 11, 12--when did you and your family start feeling afraid or 
apprehensive about what was going on in the world? 

Well, actually, in the late '30s, if you look in the history books, [Adolf] Hitler 
was grinding his war machine in Europe, and certain things had been going 
on in Asia in regards to the Japanese who were trying to increase their 
empire. Of course, the thing that really struck us was the time that President 
[Franklin D.] Roosevelt--I think it was about late '39 or around '40 that he 
embargoed oil from being shipped to Japan and, I guess, if anything, that 
meant to our family that the handwriting was on the wall that something big 
was going to happen in the time to come. And also there were other signs 
that President Roosevelt was talking about things in terms of Japan, and our 
concern was that how would they impact on us. Of course, as you well 
know, came December 7 [1941]. Then, of course, our fears were founded 
because after December 7, 1941, things like curfews, things like turning in of 
weapons, turning in of cameras, shortwave radios, curfews--all of these 
things came into action as far as our daily lives were concerned. 

That was for Asian Americans only and not for everybody? 

No, these actions were for Japanese Americans. After December 7, that 
started. However, I must say that in the late '30s--'39 or '40, routinely the 
FBI [Federal Bureau of Investigation] had already started to round up 


Italians, Germans, and also Japanese that they felt were of threat to the 


security of the Unites States. But once we got into the '41 era, the intensity 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


of picking up Japanese started. Many people were given three a.m. knocks 
on the door, and they were told to grab their socks and pack a bag and father 
was taken away. Many of these individuals were people like leaders of the 
Buddhist Church or leaders of their flower arrangement society, leaders of 
the bonsai society--these were all people that were leaders in the community 
that had some kind of a Japan national or cultural ties. These people were 
taken away, and many were not heard from for days, and many of them were 
taken into places in Montana, into Texas, and into New Mexico where they 
had Department of Justice internment camps. 

So you weren't really afraid for your father then because he didn't have such 
ties or did you know? 

Well, we weren't that concerned because he was not a leader of any real 
group. Although he was at times suspect because he was bilingual. 

Were you at an age where you could think about your rights as a citizen? 

It is interesting that you raise that because in the seventh grade, which I was 
in at California Junior High, one of the things that did come up we were 
studying about the Constitution and the rights--the Bill of Rights and so forth 
and so on, and I was at that time the Chairman of Stamps and Bond 
Committee in our homeroom, and we were trying to sell these items as a 
means of supporting the war effort and so forth and, however, all of this time 
we kept on saying only maybe grandpa would go to camp, or maybe father 


would go to camp, because they are aliens and we're Americans, and this is 


not going to happen. But at the same time, as you know, on February 19, 


[1942] President Roosevelt signed the Executive Order 9066, which was the 
Act that permitted the incarceration of Japanese Americans. And this only 
happened because of the mass hysteria on the West Coast and the support of 
many of the mainline organizations on the West Coast. It is interesting to 
note that people like the American Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and the Sons of the American Revolution and various major flag- 
waving groups were saying that we should be removed, being unconscious of 
the fact that we too are Americans. 

OK. So grandma--your mother didn't really think she would be interned or 
picked up either because she was born here? 

Probably not. No, I again am putting words in her mouth, but we just didn't 
think it would happen at the time. 

So how did you hear about Pearl Harbor? 

Well, Pearl Harbor--it was an interesting day, because we had sold the house. 


I believe it was around September or October of 1941. We were in the stages 


of moving from 2200 9" Street to 2016 10" Street, where parents had bought 


this duplex. We were carting stuff out near the garage, and mother came out 
to the back porch and was yelling down to us that the war has started. And, 
of course, this was like, oh, about 8 or 9 in the morning in Sacramento, and 
we knew then, of course, that various things would take place but we weren't 
sure. If there ever was anxiety, we had it then. 

Do you remember grandpa's response when she said that, "The war has 


started," what he said? 


A. HIDA: He was not one to say a whole lot. He was very--probably placid even. 

S. HIDA: Can you go on to describe the time leading up to the internment? How you 
found out you would have to go? 
Sure, sure. OK, I think the first thing that could be said would be from 
December 7th on, various things happened, and, of course, one was that the 
Police Department in Sacramento collected weapons and shortwave radios 
and so forth. The other thing was that they did start the curfews and you 
couldn't travel more than five miles from the house. You had to be inside of 
the house from sundown to sunup, so we couldn't be out at night. We could 
not congregate. We couldn't have a meeting at the Buddhist Church, for 
instance. 
This is just Asians or was this for everybody? 
No, this is Japanese. 


Just the Japanese, OK. 


And so then, of course, things really started to come to a head after February 


19th, because then Lt. General John L. De Witt was then in charge of West 
Coast Defense Command, and he was starting to mobilize in earnest all of the 
different things, and we know that in the middle of April people on the West 
Coast were started to be assembled. People in places like Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in particular. These were all Japanese Americans that were 
being asked to register and then also for subsequent removal. And this all -- 
we first thought, well, maybe this would only affect San Francisco or the 


coastal cities. We thought Sacramento should be safe. So one of the things 


that happened was that my Aunt Mitsu from San Francisco came to 
Sacramento, and she eventually lived with us as well. The thought was at 
this place she would have somebody to go to camp with if she had to go to 
camp and so on. The other thing that became readily apparent was that our 
baishakunins which were the Mochizukis--they and their two daughters and 
son--all five of them came to our house in Sacramento and lived with us from 
the early part of 1942, and there again they thought, well, we won't be 
evacuated maybe in Sacramento, and the Mochizuki youngsters went to 
school. Min was in high school, Etsuko and Mariko were either in middle 
school at California Junior High or were also at McClatchy High School. 
And so that was the situation that we were in May of 1942, and when I was 
coming home from California Junior High on May 8, 1942, I noticed the 


legal-sized posters that were on all the electric poles, and I noticed all the 


students were gathering around the pole and, well, I just walked past and kept 


on walking for several blocks until there was one that I could read by myself, 
and I found out about the nitty-gritty of our future. And so with that my 
father then on the following Monday, I believe, had to go to the Sacramento 
Auditorium. He had to register our family. With my aunt, there were five. 
He picked up name tags that had a string on it, and we got our directions as to 
what we could take and where we were to go and so forth. On May 15", we 
carried our hand baggage which is all they allowed us to take, and we had--I 


think it was Burton Neville, who happened to be my Dad's former boss and 


friend, drove us to Sacramento Auditorium and then from Sacramento 


Auditorium they took us on, I believe, busses at that time to Walerga which 
is on the outskirts of Sacramento at that time. 
So there was time between him picking up the tags and actually departing 


when you got your household affairs in order? 


Between May 8" and May 15". 


So can you describe what you did with the household and his business in 
between then? 

Well, my Dad's friend, Burton Neville, said he would watch over the house, 
and he would collect the rent, and pay the taxes and hopefully be able to pay 
the mortgage that was on the house. Fortunately, this all worked and my 
folks were able to keep the house. There were many sad stories where 
individuals lost their houses, lost their property or lost their equipment 
because of the payments that were due. The difficulty with many was that if 
they didn't have a house, where do you put your bed, or where do you put 
your refrigerator, and so forth? In the case of my folks, they were able to 
leave the furniture in the house, and some of the stuff we stored in two of our 
four garages. We had four garages in the back of the house, and in two we 
put in some of the things that we wanted to store, and the other two were left 
for the tenants of the two flats. But at any rate, we were exceedingly 
fortunate that we had somewhere to go with them, because many of our 
friends had to leave the stuff on the curb, and people took them, or they gave 
them a few bucks for it. The sad cases were that they took things that 


someone else had to continue to make payments on--like refrigerators. 


Maybe they bought it on a two-year plan; they ended up paying for it after 
they had sold it for ten bucks or something like that. 

A side note on the house, that would have been owned by grandma, your 
mother, rather than your father because she was born... 


Yes, at this time California had an Alien Land Law in force which was in 


force from about 1920 something--'24 or thereabouts, which made it illegal 


for any Asian to own land in California, and as a result my mother had her 
name on the property. 

OK. Speaking of the garages, do you want to tell about the car that your 
father had? 

OK. About maybe two years before 1942--it was either '39 or '40 in that 
realm--Miller--Mr. Miller, who was my Dad's boss at Universal Motor 
Company, had a vintage 1914 Model T with a brass radiator and gas lights 
and an "ooga" horn and so forth. It had a magneto-operating system, and he 
had to hand crank it. It was in mint condition and my father--it was his pride 
and joy, but came the war in the early 1942, he said, "Gee, I'd like"-- he'd like 
to store it. He'd like to keep it, but he knew that if we put it in the garage and 
stored it that there were certain problems. As you know, you have tire 
problems and various others and he was also worried about vandalism and 
which we did have some pilferage incidentally so, but the point was that he 
decided to sell it. And I know that there are some questions as to what he 
sold it for. My brother contends that he only got $25 for it. My memory 


says he got a couple of hundred for it, but I don't honestly know. I know that 


he sold it at a tremendous loss at that time and, of course, if we had it today it 


would be worth many thousands. 

So he sold it before [Executive Order No.] 9066? 

I couldn't say. I would say it was prior to our leaving--prior to the--it was 
after the war started and before we left. 

He must have been pretty certain that he would have to be going somewhere 
then. 

Well, the handwriting was on the wall. 

OK. So you have your tags, and you've got your allotted--one suitcase or 
whatever, and you go to the Assembly Center, and onto--you go to this 
Memorial Auditorium and then on to the Assembly Center. Do you want to 
tell us about that? 

One thing I should backtrack on is that we had to go get shots. 

Oh! 

I've forgotten which it was. Various shots were given to us between, I would 
say, shortly after the April and May era. We started to get a series of 
different kinds of shots from tetanus and so forth and even one that was a 
series of three that we had to take which was kind of a trial for some because 
it did affect some people's well being. Now, as far as going to the camps, we 
got into the camp with what we could carry, which really was a trial, 
especially for women that had children, and their husband was already 
removed by the Department of Justice. That was a very tragic situation 


because here they had to worry about carrying all their children's clothing 


Ze 


and also their own clothing. In those cases it was fortunate if they had 
parents nearby that could help them, but if they didn't, it was a real, real sad 
story. We got into Walerga, and one of the things that we quickly found out 
was that they had pit toilets. All it was, was a big hole with a natural pit like 
a traditional army latrine-type. As far as our barracks were concerned, they 
were made out of 1' x 12's and 2' x 4's, and they were tar-papered covered 
with strips of lathe work on the outside with a roof. This camp, I believe, 
held between around 4500 to 5000 people, had barb wire on the outside, and 
also had guard towers and so forth around it with military personnel. Well, 
the military personnel were made apparent to us, once we got to the 
Sacramento Auditorium. There were soldiers all over the place with 
mounted bayonets on their rifles and so forth. Once we got into Walerga, the 
camps --they were arranged in block arrangements and had a mess hall. For 
us, it was a very shocking experience in that (a) laundry facilities were 
lacking. All they had were stationary tubs. My mother--finally about 1934-- 
'35, finally got an agitator-type washer with an electric wringer on it. And 
then here all of a sudden in 1942, she was forced to do her laundry in a 
stationary tub with a washboard. And so we had to find a Sears Roebuck or a 
Montgomery Ward catalogue and look for scrub brushes and washboards. 
She had to quickly readjust to this type of laundry. These barracks, as I 
started to mention, were made of 1' x 12's, and there were cracks on the floor 


and so forth. You could even crawl underneath the barracks as they were, 


which some of us did. These barracks were temporary for us because 


Walerga was considered what they called an Assembly Center. In some 


ways, we were fortunate in that our Assembly Center was new, but it was a 


hurried assembly of boards and nails to give us shelter. The one very 


traumatic experience for some of us was the fact that cooks and so forth had 
to be obtained from our own population. Somebody in our particular mess 
hall found an apparently bad can of yams or something and mixed it in with 
all the rest. As some of you know, if you take a can and the top pops up and 
you press it down it pops up again, you shouldn't use it. This caused a big 
hunk of people in our mess hall to have diarrhea and probably one of the--in 
retrospect it was sort of funny. But at the time, it wasn't because many 
people had to go into the latrine and do their duty and come out and get back 
at the end of the line, so that they could get into the latrine. Mostly latrines 
were such that you sat side by side and there were four--six and eight holes in 
the sitting part, and as a result it was very meager facilities. The wash basins 
were troughs with hot and cold running water but they were largely utility 
faucets. 

How about the mattresses? 

All right, the first mattresses that we had were sacks. And in these sacks we 
stuffed in straw. What usually happens is that at the beginning you have a 
mound with the mattress. It's very hard to sleep on it because you could roll 
right out of it. As the week goes by, you make a dent in it and then it sags in 
the middle. I could remember on one of the occasions where I had just filled 


it. That particular night I was sleeping or dreaming, and all of a sudden I felt 


like I was falling out of an airplane. I had fallen out of bed, and was on the 
floor. That was one of my dreams of flying. 

How about showers--bathing? Do you recall that there? 

Yes, the showers were rather rustic, and they had pipes in an open area. It 
was really a barrack that had pipes across the top, and they had sprinklers on 
a"T." They had hot and cold, but they were open. There was no 
differentiation between your shower and mine. As a matter of fact, you 
might turn them all on and get water from everybody. But on the other hand, 
there was no privacy, either in the showers or in the Johns or in the wash 
area. And so this created a number of interesting stories that we had. We 


had one lady that had never taken a public shower, and she used to get up at 


two or three in the morning, and thought that this way she could shower by 


herself without having everybody looking at her, as she says. Also many 


individuals that had to relieve themselves at night decided to buy chamber 
pots. That was something that hadn't been thought about since probably in 
the 1800s for a lot of Americans. 

Did you go to school at Walerga? 

No, we were at Walerga from roughly May 15 to about June 20. We were 
only there a month. Interestingly, even though we didn't finish our semester 
at California Junior High, they gave us full credit even though we didn't 
finish the last month or so of school for that particular year. 

That's good. So then, by the same token there was no time to really start any 


clubs or activities at Walerga. 


A. HIDA: Walerga--there was almost nothing. It was just sort of pickup softball game 


if there was some space, but on the other hand .. . 


[END TAPE 1, SIDE B] 


[BEGIN TAPE 2;. SIDE A] 


S. HIDA: 


Tape 2, Side 1. OK, we're at Walerga. Can you describe the trip from 


Walerga to Tule Lake? 


That was a very interesting trip in that we were in old-fashioned passenger 


cars. We had to pull all of the shades down during the entire trip from 
Sacramento up to Newell, California. So we had to have lights on all the 
time. For meals we had to walk towards a boxcar or probably a baggage car 
at one end, and at that place we picked up our food, which was sandwiches 
and maybe a carton of milk or juice as I recollect. But there were soldiers in 
between all the cars with their rifles and mounted bayonets, soldiers with 
steel helmets on, and every time the train would stop, they would all get out 
in front of the doors, and if it was expedient they would let us go outside for 
a few minutes--that type of thing along the route from Sacramento to Tule 
Lake. Basically, it was a difficult trip in that there was no air-conditioning in 
those days, and the fact that the public we did see didn't appear very friendly 
towards us, and, but at any rate, it was a long ride. I don't remember the 
number of hours it took, but it was a greater part of a day we got to Newell, 
California, and it was again very warm and dusty is the thing that I recollect 
especially. One of the things that, contrary to the news blurbs of that 


particular era, these were not resorts. Most of them were areas that were land 
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that the Department of Interior found excess, and they also found that they 
weren't much good for much else. And like Tule Lake itself, one of the 
things that we found very shortly is that there was a lot of sandy soil, but you 
dare not walk very long on the sandy soil with your bare feet because people 
found very shortly that the alkalis started to act on your toes, and as a result 
you find that for some reason or other, between your toes start to crack and 
bleed. 

Ouch! 

There were a lot of little shells there, which created another new industry in 
terms of crafts. People made necklaces and pins and that type of thing. But 
the train trip up there was a very long difficult trip, and the ones you really 
felt sorry for were the elderly and the very young. It was very difficult on 
young mothers with babies and that type of thing. 

When you got off the train, do you remember the processing or how you 
were directed to go wherever? 

Again, we were dealing with lines, and we had to wait and we had to track 
everything. Of course, actually, ever since Sacramento all of our baggage 
had to be marked with 27, 776. Like my father was "A," my mother was 
"B," I was "C," my brother was "D" and my aunt was "E," and so all of our 
luggage had to be marked like that, and they were all put on trucks and 
eventually we got them all into the proper blocks. Then we had to carry the 


luggage from that pile to the barracks in which we were living. But at any 


rate, the usual waiting and registering and signing in, and assignment 
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amounted to a long line of waiting and so forth. But there were some people 
already there--apparently part of the pilot group that were there to help set 
things up for us. 

Japanese Americans? 

Yes, there were some Japanese Americans there. There were Caucasians that 
were so called in charge, but these people were there to help do the clerical 
work and so forth. 

So you don't know how those people were chosen? 

I have no idea, no. 

OK, so when you got your barrack, was it similar to what you had in 
Walerga? Tarpaper? 

They were similar but, yeah, the difference was we had a heater in it. We 
had a pot-bellied stove with the pipe that went outside so that you could heat 
your barracks. I'm certainly glad that we had that, because we came from 
Sacramento, which was quite warm in the summer and lightly cool in the 
winter. At Tule Lake, it would on occasion snow. If you wanted to go out in 
the evening to go to the John, you had to walk in the snow, and if you had 
your fluffy bunny slippers, you'd get them all wet. And so that was 
something you had to find some way of taking care of. More and more, 
chamber pots became popular. A lot of us became very familiar with 


Spiegel's, Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Wards because things--there were 


many things that we just could not get in those camps. 
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Were the restrooms that you described before at the Assembly Center similar 


to Tule Lake and the bathing? Better? 


The rest rooms-- one difference was the fact that we had actual plumbing, 


opposed to a pit toilet. Otherwise, the other thing was that we actually had a 
China commode and so that was different. We did have . . . 

Doors? Partitions? 

No partitions. 

Still no partitions. 

No partitions. I think there were about ten--between--about 18 barracks to 
our block, and in that block they had a mess hall, a laundry room, ironing 
room, and the men's John, and women's John. And in the Johns they had 
shower facilities as well. 

But again, open. 

Again, open, yes. 

Laundry would have been the same washboard method? 

Yes, stationary tubs, double stationary tubs, and hot and cold water--that was 
about it. The fuel used in those cases was coal, so we had to have a fireman 
that kept the laundry room hot water hot, and the shower waters hot. He had 
three furnaces to take care of. There was a furnace like that for the mess hall. 
So each block had about five furnaces that had to be kept going to keep hot 
water in the area. 

So that would have been a resident that had that job to keep the furnaces 


going? 
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That could be one of the resident's jobs, yes. 

How about that mess hall? Do you recall some of your meals there? 

Well, first of all it was Army style. For instance, we had steel trays like they 
have in the military. They had the large masonry cups like the military. That 
part was I would say probably very similar to the Army of that period. As far 
as the mess hall itself, food was adequate but sparse. Food--the only real 
difference they had for us was rice fairly frequently and also soy sauce. 
Beyond that there weren't too many accommodations for the inmates. I guess 
we had more tea than the regular Army people might have. So those were 
probably the three concessions. 

Did you eat as a family? 

To a degree we ate as a family. Although a lot of times it became a case of 
everybody ate whenever they could. And there were some kids, in particular, 
teenagers that would go from mess hall to mess hall to try and make sure 
they got enough to eat. [Chuckles] But at the same time they started to 
devise a system whereby if you're in Block 35 such as we, you ate in Block 
35. So it rapidly shut down the kids that ate in [Blocks] 34, 35, and 36, but at 
any rate, they ate. The food was not great. It depended on preparation. And 
preparation depended upon what you had in the people in your block. I mean 
if you had a block of people that everybody was a bookkeeper, and one of 
those people had to be your cook, you could be subjected to a lot of abuses. 


What I'm getting at is that a lot of the jobs in the camps were based on what 


was in the population. If you had doctors you had doctors. If you had 
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teachers, you had teachers. Although some things like truck drivers, anybody 
can do that. 

But within your unit, it sounds like you had to stay within your area. I mean 
if you lived in such a ward, then you worked in that cafeteria or whatever. 
Well, you might but sometimes you might end up with two very good cooks 
and one might work in 35--Block 35--and the other one work in Block 36, 
but still they weren't going to import one from Klamath Falls. 

No, no. 

And that was the problem because you became a guinea pig to someone's 
trial efforts and, of course, if you are a good cook for five people you might 
not be a good cook for a thousand people. 

True. OK, how about school? Do you recall going to school there? 

Yes, at Tule Lake they developed a high school there and middle school and 
grade school. But again it was kind of an interesting time in that we came 
there in June, and they were going to start up a school in September. And 
those that are acquainted with the school situation, April 15 is a magic day 
because teachers' contracts are generally set up April 15th for the following 
year. And I guess at this point it's a question of who's left that could teach in 
acamp. That was problem 1. Problem 2 was they were paying about $1600 
a year to the people that taught in camps. Meanwhile in the State of 
California they were paying about $1900 or $2000 a year to average teachers 


in California. Number 3, teachers generally are people that are educated in 


the city, they are used to city things, they are used to going to concerts, they 


are used to doing things in the middle class arena, and when you're in the 


place like Newell, California, which is about 50-60 miles from Klamath 


Falls, which is the closest place of any kind of civilization in that area, you'll 


find that a lot of families did not want to come to Tule Lake to be a teacher. 
As a result many of the teachers were ones that had some education in some 
other areas. For example, we had an engineer in our building that became the 
math teacher. He was not certified by the State of California to be a math 
teacher. Another one was someone's brother that happened to be an artist -- 
an amateur artist, so he became the art teacher, although he was not a 
certified teacher. The same thing held true for many of the areas. It was only 
the areas that teachers that couldn't find jobs elsewhere ended up coming to 
the camps. There were a few that came because they thought they would be 
doing good for the community, but there were very few. 

Were there residents there? I mean from the Japanese American community 
that had training in teaching--served as teachers or not too many? 

They were not evident. There probably were some but very few. You'd have 
to go back into the history of the Japanese American population, and most of 
them were just becoming into that 20 to 25 age category, right at the 
beginning of World War II. Recall the immigration history of the Japanese 
Americans. 

Right. OK. What activities did you participate in there related to school or 


recreation in the camp? 
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Tule Lake, well, I think I should start out and say that my Dad was a Block 
Manager for Block 35, and this created a number of problems for us. For 
example, for whatever reason, I never did know why, I was on the outs as far 


as the Block was concerned. We all donated; we built a basketball backboard 


and bought basketballs and so forth, and they would never let me play. But 


at any rate, there was that type of thing. The other thing that was going on--I 

did join the Boy Scout Troop there, and I went through their leadership 

program and few things. The limitation, of course, is that you couldn't 

complete the scouting program mainly because of swimming. There was no 

accessibility to a swimming pool. Otherwise, I occasionally went to a 

Christian Church while they only had three kinds of churches in the camp. 

There was just a Christian Church, a Buddhist Church, and a Catholic 

Church. So occasionally I went to church, but there was no real formal ties 

there. 

With the rest of your family or by yourself? 

Generally by myself. Although my brother did participate with me a little bit 

in scouting, and otherwise .. . 

Did your father go to the Buddhist Church then? 

No, he did not. He was somewhat obligated to the Sacramento group, but on 
the other hand, he didn't feel any ties to it. The other thing was that my Dad 
organized a baseball team for our camp, and one of the things that I did a lot 
of was score keeping. That's where I learned how to keep baseball scores 


and so forth. 


Tule Lake should be middle school--or junior high? 


Let's see, I was in the eighth grade, yes. Eighth grade in Tule Lake, so we 


had a high school band, and we had a lot of fun playing for it. Otherwise-- 


oh, the other thing we did do some was we went skating on the sewage pond 
because it was cold enough that the top of the sewage part froze. 
Ice skates coming from the catalog again? 

: Again from the catalogue. We didn't have them with us. Were I in 

Sacramento, I probably never would have ice skated at that time. 

Do you remember communicating with people outside of the camp when you 
were in camp--mail? Phone or anything? How did that work? 
Well, phone was almost never. Mail, yes, we had U.S. Mail. I did 
communicate with some of the--couple of teachers and couple of my friends 
that I had from Junior High wrote to me--only about--maybe two. But at any 
rate, that was about it. 
So how about from other camps like your mother's sister who, I believe, was 
at Gila River? 
Well, mother did write to them but not with any regularity. They did 
communicate. 
Yes, I see. It was possible then. 
Yes, it was possible. That was not a--we weren't deterred in any way--let's 
put it that way. 
Do you recall the time when your parents had to fill out those loyalty 


questionnaires? Were you aware of it? 
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Yes, there were something like 50 questions in the questionnaire, and a lot of 
them were the usual things like your first name, your last name, and so forth, 
but in essence, the problem was with questions 27 and 28°. I don't remember 
in which order but one of them is whether you would remain loyal to the 
United States, and secondly whether you would be willing to serve in the 
service of the United States government as a soldier or whatever. This is one 
of the things that affected our lives. Since our folks decided to say "Yes, 
Yes," we then after a year in California, ended up in Colorado [at the 
Amache War Relocation Center]. 

So there was no--I think grandma's sister referred to having to be 
requestioned. But you don't remember any of that? 

Well, the difficulty of this requestioning really was the fact that individuals 
didn't always fill it out. 

Oh! 

See, it's like the census. People will fill in the census and they will send it in. 
And there are some people that don't want to be bothered, and so what they 
did was they called them in and filled it out in their presence and asked them 
what is the answer to number 1, and what is the answer to number two, and 
they went through all 50 that way, which is a very painful way to do it. But 
on the other hand, preferable for the authorities to have everyone fill it out 


voluntarily. 


” Loyalty questionnaire entitled "Statement of United States Citizenship of Japanese Ancestry" (Selective 
Service Form 304A). Question 27: "Are you willing to serve in the armed forces of the United States on 
combat duty wherever ordered?" No. 28: "Will you swear unqualified allegiance to the United States of 
America and faithfully defend the United States from any or all attack by foreign or domestic forces, and 


I see. OK. Was the trip going on then to Amache as difficult as the trip from 


Sacramento to Tule Lake was? 

It was a little more pleasant. We did have military guards and we did have 
fellows with rifles and bayonets and so forth, but my recollection was that we 
were able to keep the window shades open during the day. We had to close 
them at night though. Probably the thing that I found most enjoyable was our 
trip along the western edge of Nevada, north of Lake Tahoe. We went 
through the Pyramid Lake area, and that's a very interesting bit of landscape. 
Otherwise, it was somewhat long. But you didn't feel so encumbered with 
having the shades closed. Having the shades closed does something to the 
psyche, and it affected a lot of our outlook and so forth. Otherwise, the food 
and stuff was much similar. 

On the train. 

Yes, they had baloney sandwiches and milk or juice or something like that. 
And then Amache relocation camp--that was very comparable to Tule Lake 
in the living facilities? 

Living facilities were similar but the windows closed differently there. The 
other thing was that in Amache, the guard towers weren't as formidable. The 
guard towers at Tule Lake were a lot higher and a lot more spacious, and they 
had a lot of bright spotlights and so forth, whereas, Amache was a little less. 
The thing was that we're talking now of '43--'44, and the war was going good 
for the U. S. So the pressure was a little less at Amache. The one thing I 


forswear any form of allegiance or obedience to the Japanese emperor, to any other foreign government, 
power or organization?" 


would say is that I think in Amache we had probably more local teachers-- 
that is, Colorado teachers, than we did in Tule Lake. In Tule Lake we had a 


very great shortage of certified teachers from the area, so that was one of the 


things I noticed in Amache. The food was much the same. The other thing 


that was very common was movies at one of the mess halls on Friday nights. 
We paid a dime or a quarter to go and see them. But other entertainment was 
much similar in that we had to manufacture our own entertainment. You 
know, if you wanted a ping pong table, you either bought one or chipped in 
and bought one and--see, they had buildings that they called recreation halls, 
but it was just an empty hall. And if you bought a ping-pong table and put it 
in there, you had a ping pong table. The biggest problem with those 
pingpong tables was balls. People would use them up and then there 
wouldn't be any. And so that was always a difficulty. 

I see. So of the two camps, would you say, do you have a best memory and 
the worst memory of the camps? 

I would say that Tule Lake was probably the worst memory--worst memory 
in that I continually had to confront kids because of my Dad being the Block 
Manager. There were times that I had to fight my way to the bath room, and 
there were times that I come out of the bath room and somebody was trying 
to take a poke at me, and | didn't think that I was that belligerent but there 


were some, and some of these Sacramento people that I see sometimes in the 
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Pacific Citizen '’are ones that I kind of recollect. But there was a lot of 
tension at Tule Lake. 

S. HIDA: Do you think other sons of other Block Managers had the same experience? 

[END TAPE 2, SIDE A] 

[BEGIN TAPE 2, SIDE B] 

S. HIDA: So Block Managers perhaps weren't respected or were not liked because they 
were looked upon as part of the establishment? Is that kind of the gist of it? 
Yes, I think basically that's it. The problem is that they are the messenger, 
and unfortunately sometimes we tend to pick on the messenger because of 
the message, and this has always been true in many communities in the past, 
not only in the case of a Block Manager, but it could be even a policeman-- 
might not be looked upon. See, because he had to communicate information 
from the Administration, and sometimes it might not be something that 
people like, and so those are the kinds of things we're talking about. 
Right. How about... 
Maybe I should say the good part. When I got to Amache I felt a lot more 
free in that my Dad at Amache decided he was going to go and be a truck 
driver. He drove a truck around the camps, either delivering food or 
delivering things, or sometimes he had to drive the garbage truck, and they 
picked up garbage from place to place. This made my life quite a bit easier 
in that it... 


He wasn't a Block Manager. 


'° Pacific Citizen. Newspaper published by the Japanese American Citizens League. 


He wasn't a Block Manager. Comically the thing about these barracks, 


especially at Amache, was the pyramids we used to have around the 


windows. These pyramids were a little piles of sand that would develop, oh, 


say, one to three, maybe four inches high right next to the window or right 
next to the door because of their air tightness that was lacking. Yes, little 
cones of sand right next to the windows, because there was a lot of loose 
sand that was blowing around that area 

I see. So did your mother have a job outside the home? 

At Colorado, what she did was work for the school system in Amache. She 
worked with one principal and did a lot of his paper work and that type of 
thing. That also developed into one of the things I did--a part time job. Jobs 
there were the usual $12, $16 and $19 a month, depending upon your level of 
expertise needed. 

So what was your job? 

One of the things that I did for the school was be a messenger. I delivered 
messages between buildings and got half pay of $8 a month. I would make a 
round trip around the Administrative Offices and the schools basically 
carrying the mail. 

I see. Would you say the camp affected your family relationships at all? 

I think it probably affected my father more than anyone. He was reasonably 
successful in being a car salesman in the Sacramento area, and he had 
developed respect in the community and that type of thing. At that time 


selling automobiles was a lot more complicated. In many cases he had to 


even teach people how to drive, and this is with clutch-type transmissions. 
Sometimes he would have to interpret. Sometimes he would have to take 
them to the Motor Vehicle [Department] to help them get their driver's 
license, and then he had to deal with the other problem--insurance. Not all 
insurance companies would insure Japanese people or maybe even Asians. 
As a result he had at that time, to my knowledge, ten or twelve automobile 
casualty agent insurance policies, and he had only two or three that he could 
use for Japanese people. And so that was another problem. The fourth was 
probably a "nothing problem." It was the fact that people would not loan 
Japanese money, and as a result people would say, "Well, I got $500 but I 
don't have enough to buy a car." Finances had to be done within the 
community, and most of us just didn't have the wherewithal to go to a bank 
and say, "I want to borrow money." Of course, we were considered 
untrustworthy, da-da-da-da. [Chuckles] When my father came to 


Milwaukee, he couldn't find a job right away, but he finally ended up doing 


things like recapping tires. He did a number of tire-mounting jobs--that type 


of thing. He even rebuilt batteries for a while. And finally the job that he, I 
think, really enjoyed was he was in a garage at a bank. It was really a 
parking garage, and he enjoyed servicing cars while people worked all day or 
shopped. He did things like change people's oil or rotate their tires, or fix 
flats and a number of more minor-type operations. Unfortunately, that place 
went out of business about three or four years too soon for father before he 


could retire. He finally ended up being a stock keeper at a department store. 


He enjoyed that in a way because they had to do a lot of putting-together 


kind of things like kitchen tables and bicycles and so on. He did that for the 
department store. 
So it was a little bit of blow to the self-esteem because of the internment. 
Sure. 
OK. Could you describe the departure process--how you found out you 
knew you could leave camp and then paper work and deciding where to go 
and all that? 
Well, I would say from late '43 to early '44 the U. S. government really was 
trying to get the people in the camps to go East. We still could not return to 
the 300-mile zone of the West Coast, and what they were trying to do was 
trying to get Japanese Americans to go to Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington [D.C.] --also places like Cleveland and Chicago, St. Louis. We 
were getting bulletins about these various places that are looking for people 
to work in "X" or "Y." So that's how these kinds of things started. My father 
started looking at geography books to figure out where would be a nice place 
for us. He thought Milwaukee might fit into his plans because it was an 
industrial-type area--the fact that there were people here that seemed to be 
hard working, etc. So with that in mind, he decided that maybe Milwaukee 
would be the place. He did stop in Chicago. I think he went to Cleveland for 
a while too. And then he ended up in Milwaukee and that's where we stayed. 
S. HIDA: Isee. So how long were you in Amache? 


A. HIDA: About a year. 


Just a year, OK. 
Because basically I was in eighth grade at Tule Lake and ninth grade at 


Amache. 


I see. And then grandpa, your father went ahead to look for work--place to 


live? 

Yes, he came here approximately in May or June of 1944. And then we 
came in August of '44. 

Having stopped in those other cities though, he already had a job. Could you 
describe the settling in to Milwaukee, finding a place to live and all? 

Yes. That was probably the most difficult part, because we ended up--my 
father and mother couldn't find a house to rent. Whether it was with due 
cause, or housing was just short, or whether it was people that would say "the 
house is rented" or because we had teenage kids, or maybe it was because of 
our hair--I'm not really sure. But they went to many, many places looking for 
a place to rent, and people wouldn't rent to us. Ultimately, we stayed in one 
or two rooms most of the time from 1944 until 1952. 

Wow! 

We were in the hotel I would say from '44 until '48 or '49. See, while I went 
to high school we still were in the hotel, and mother --we ate a lot of 
restaurant meals, but on the other hand, occasionally we--she bought an 
electric hot plate and started doing some cooking in the room, and the 
management let us do it. We were able to cook on the electric hot plate. The 


difficulty was it was with just a little sink in the room; she had to use it for 


everything. There weren't microwaves at that time [Chuckles] and so that 


was what she was doing. Then about '48, of course, I was already out of high 


school and I was in the university . . . 

Madison. 

Madison and the family then moved across the street into a kind of a rooming 
house. Again we were in a rooming house with shared bath, and we only had 
two rooms basically, and it was not the best. We had shared bath at the hotel 
as well. It was not a hotel with a bath attached to the room. 

The hotel had one room or two rooms? 

The hotel had two rooms. Actually it was on the second floor of the lower 
floor, and it was kind of an interesting situation, but we stayed there through 
high school. At any rate, from there we went to this rooming house across 
the street. We stayed there until, as I said, '52 at which. ... Well, mother 
sold her Sacramento house in '48, and so she had money to spend and she 
bought the house on Holton Street. That was probably the happiest day of 
the lives of my parents because they finally had a place they could call their 
own. Father had a garage and so forth. 

In this time living in the hotel, the cramped facilities, was there ever any 
thought of going back to California? 

Question came up a few times. As a matter of fact, in the '47 - '48 period we 
were asked by the government if you want to go back we'll give you train 
tickets and ship you back. At that time the thought occurred although there 


was some apprehension because some of the Japanese Americans [who] went 


back to the West Coast weren't too well treated either, and as a result they 


thought well, things are OK here, let's stay here. By then, of course, we had 
a number of connections here and friends, and so that was one of the reasons 
why that came about. 

So when did they buy the house on Holton Street? She sold the house in '48. 
Yes, she didn't buy it until '52, I think. 

Why did she wait? Just to find a place that she was eligible to buy? 

Well, I guess find a place that was properly located, find a place within their 
price range, find a place that fitted their needs. They were looking (a) for a 
duplex, I know. And they did find a duplex and that was one of the 
important things to them. 

Could you describe your high school experience in Milwaukee? The school 
certainly would have been primarily Caucasian? 

Yes, along from '44 to '47, I went through tenth, eleventh, and twelve grade 
at Lincoln High School, which was about four or five blocks from the 
facilities we were living in at that time. Largely, yes, it was a Caucasian 
population. I would say, perhaps, oh, maybe eight or ten percent were Black. 
Largely there were Italians, Polish and German students that were there. As 
far as school was concerned, I don't know, I think that we managed to get 
along fairly well. I was active in the dramatic club. I was also in the band. I 
was also involved with our--let's see--the Latin Club I was also involved with 
--let's see, I guess I was also nominated for the Lincoln Award or something 


like that, but nothing too unusual. I participated in gymnastics, and I also 


participated in track at Lincoln. We had a class of 187 so it was not a big 


school. It was kind of an in-between experience--nothing too, too happened 
in either direction. 
What events in track and what events in gymnastics? 
: In track I was running half miles, and gymnastics at that time we had to do a 
little of everything. It was kind of an all-around thing, and we didn't have too 
much choice. It was one of those sports where we didn't have--we weren't 
overrun with a lot of participants and so it was not a problem to get in. 
Did you have high school dances back then? 
Yes, there were dances at that time. 
Did you do those? 
No. I didn't go to many high school dances. Socially at that time most of my 
social activities were confined to church, and about .. . 
Which church now? 
It was about tenth grade--let's see, towards the end of tenth grade I was going 
to First Methodist on Tenth and Wisconsin. The thing that happened was 
that certain churches were writing to us, knowing that we were evacuees that 
were resettling in Milwaukee area. One of them happened to be the First 
Methodist Church--in this case it happened to be that Jay Olson was the 
Associate Pastor there. They wrote letters to us inviting us to come and so on 
and so forth. We were somewhat taken aback because we were never so 


treated in Sacramento. 


Do you have an estimate of the size of the Japanese American population at 


that time in Milwaukee? 


Probably a thousand--maybe two thousand at that time, especially in the '44-- 


'45 period. After that it just went down. 

People returned to California? 

People returning to California, people going somewhere else for work or 
various things like that, but, yeah, that was largely it as far as social 
activities. We were running a lot of the church activities and we had our own 
church dances and we had. ... Asa matter of fact, we were somewhat of a 
pioneer in the Methodist Church at that time because we had to get the 
Board's approval to have social dancing. This was the era when we did--the 
Pastor who was heavily involved in folk dancing had gotten the board to 
approve folk dancing. He had records and he learned the calling of folk 
dances and so forth, and we did that and that was fun. But on the other hand, 
people saying, "Well, gee, why not have social dancing?" Of course it was a 
legitimate issue for the official board and we had to get permission. At that 
time Methodists couldn't dance; we couldn't play cards, and so forth, and that 
was around the ice-breaking time at that time. 

You would have been the only Asian American involved at that time? 

At First Methodist there was my brother and I and one other family of --they 
had one son, I believe. Then, I would say towards the late '40s, there were 
some Japanese American ladies that were at Grant Hall. Grant Hall was 


about three blocks from First Methodist, and it was a Methodist home that 
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was sort of like the "Y" in that new young ladies that came to town could 

stay there for a nominal fee. They had a dining room and a switch board and 
so forth. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Machiko Suyama was one of them. I 

think Ruth Minami and few other of these people you probably heard of lived 
at Grant Hall when they came to town. 

So if you wanted an Asian date in any of these you could possibly find one 
but more likely it would be Caucasian. 

Yes, there was at Lincoln High School after--oh, I guess, second or third 
year, one Japanese girl there. She was there maybe a year and then she went 
back to Los Angeles. That was about the only one that I can think of. There 
were one or two others but they were probably not in my thinking. 
[Chuckles]. 

I see, OK. Did you have any jobs then in high school? 

Let's see--high school--towards the senior year I was working at Mammy's 
Restaurant which was on Capital Drive and about Teutonia. I worked as a 
busboy and I also put together desserts and... 

What did Mammy's serve? 

Mammy's served barbecued ribs and steaks and chops and it was sort of 1n- 
the-middle restaurant of that era. The big difficulty was that when I went 
home at night, Capitol Drive bus wasn't running, so I had to walk from 


Teutonia Avenue to North Richards Street and North Richards I took the 


[Number] 14 bus south down Holton Street. But at any rate, that was the bad 
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feature. The good feature was that we could eat whatever we wanted, except 
for the prime steaks. 

So then you started college in Madison? Is that right? 

Right, right--in '47. 

So you would have been making all new friends in another city of course. 
Did you notice any prejudices at that time in Madison? Racial issues? 

Well, it's the old story, I guess, a lot of us didn't always think about. Some of 
us have become so accustomed not to put our oar in the water that we don't 
find out whether it's muddy or whether it's viscous or whether it's like water, 
and so consequently, you didn't always know. But I do know this--that many 
of the fraternities and sororities did not have open-door access for us, and 


some of them were even by national policy. I think there was one unofficial 


fraternity I was invited to once but I never saw fit because we just didn't have 


the money to swing it. My parents barely afforded getting me through 
Madison. We --at the time I was working for my room. I lived ina 
parsonage, but I did things like vacuuming and dusting and scrubbing floors 
and waxing floors. For my meals we ate in the eating co-op for four years. 
We had reduced prices for the meals, but we had to do some work along with 
it. So honestly I can't say I tried to get into any real big fraternity. My 
associations were largely within the Wesley Foundation and the Methodist 
Church because that was handy to me and probably not as threatening. 


Although there were areas where I had ventured to perhaps have dates here 


and there and didn't make much progress in that end so I guess rather than 
suffer from disappointment one didn't do too much. 

Was there a problem getting into places or just being accepted more? 
Well, to be accepted for sure. As for getting into places, one of the things 


that I found over the years was that places like Lake Lawn Country Club near 


Lake Geneva had signs like "White Gentiles Only." That was something that 


was rather prevalent in a lot of areas, even in Wisconsin. There were a 
number of strong prejudices in the State. On the other hand, if you avoided 
them, it wasn't a problem. 

Did you have contacts still with people in California that you could compare 
with at the same time to see if it was on par? 


I don't really have any data that I could draw from, although at the same time 


You took a trip back, didn't you? I mean you drove once or twice from 
Milwaukee to California? 

Right. During the high school years father got a car and we drove. That was 
one of the things --style changes. We didn't have a car until close to 1949, 
somewhere in there, because my father couldn't afford it and so forth. That 
was it as far as --but in those trips our relatives pretty much guided us as to 
where we shouldn't go and that type of thing, so probably there were 
problems still yet. 

I remember you talking about not wanting to make stops because people 


won't let you in? 


A. HIDA: 


Well, yes. In our travels during the '30s especially, father wouldn't want to 
stop at certain areas. Sometimes we'd have to have a big bladder because he 
didn't want to stop at certain gas stations and so forth and but on the other 
hand, I don't know how much of it was his estimation and how much of it 


was real. 


[END TAPE 2, SIDE B] 


[BEGIN TAPE 3, SIDE A] 


S. HIDA: 


A. HIDA: 


Already the 'S0s. Shall we go to your military experience? 

We can. [Chuckles] I was at the University of Illinois in September of 1951 
5d 

Illinois? 

I was wondering what to do at the end of graduation which was in June and 
tried to look for a job, but at the same time the draft board was breathing hard 


on my trail. The schools didn't want to touch me in terms of hiring, and so 


consequently I started University of Illinois grad school in Champaign. At 


the end of September or thereabouts I got a draft notice, and so I came back 
to Milwaukee and by the tenth of October, I became a Marine at that time. 
OK. We should back up and say you finished U.W., Madison, with a degree 
and you graduated? 

Yes. I graduated in June of 1951 with a Bachelors of Science degree in 
science education. Consequently I was eligible to work at a school but at the 
same time I was not in a position to accept a job. I decided, well, in this case 


I'll start grad school, but I was drafted. So then I went to basic training at 


San Diego, the Marine Corp Recruit Depot. By Christmas time I finished 


that particular phase of my training, and after Christmas leave I went to Fort 


McClellan, Alabama. I was what they call T.A.D., which is Temporary 


Additional Duty to the U. S. Army. There I went through what they call the 
chemical, biological, and radiological warfare school. I went through that 
particular training and passed the course. From there we took a train ride 
down to New Orleans and across the country to Camp Pendleton in 
Oceanside, California. At Oceanside, California, the first thing we went 
through was advance infantry training. We went through that and then I 
thought, well, we'll probably get assigned to a unit. As it turned out I was 
assigned to the Third Tank Battalion, Third Marine Division, at Camp 
Pendleton. I stayed there for--in a place called Tent Camp. I spent most of 
my time at Camp Pendleton in a five-man tent. We were outside the basic 
area at Camp Pendleton, and there we had our tank unit. I worked in S-2 and 
S-3, largely doing training, helping with the training of troops and also 
setting up mapping and transparencies that we used to use for fire direction 
and that type of thing. As it got towards--let's see-- '53, they were taking 
marines out to Nevada to participate in what they call the vertical 
envelopment exercise. What they had was a hundred-foot steel tower on 
which was a 25KT atomic bomb which they detonated. Troops were 
involved about 1600 yards from ground zero. They detonated that and the 
whole idea was that we were to come from the land side of it. The troops 


that were in helicopters would come in around the back side. This was 


actually the early phases of using helicopters for military troops, so at the 
particular exercise we were there for maybe a month or so--maybe six weeks. 


After the bomb was detonated we went all the way up to ground zero, walked 


around it, and saw what happened to various kinds of military equipment 


when it's subjected to a bomb like that. One of the things that was a wild 
thing for us was the fact that the steel tower had evaporated. The turret on 
the tank was flung maybe 50 to a 100 yards. It was just ripped off of the tank 
and was thrown. But other than that there was about a 75 to 100 foot crater 
that was conical in shape. I went there as a radiation monitor, had my 
detection equipment, and was involved in testing personnel and so forth. 
However, we had a lot of people there that figured that they weren't bleeding 
and they didn't have any actual pains so therefore they don't have anything 
that they're really suffering of. Interestingly enough for me in '65, I 
developed a tumor on my thyroid glands. It took until 1998 for them to 
declare me a 10% disabled veteran, and so that's where I'm at today in terms 
of that. Then I went back to Camp Pendleton and I was given the option -- 
the Major that was in charge of training in operations suggested that maybe I 
would like to go to Japan with them. The whole Division was being sent to 
Japan--25, 000 of us to back up the Panmunjom Peace Talks. But my short 
period left in the Marine Corp would jeopardize my being sent, and so he 
said, "Well, if you extend for nine months" that I could go with them. I 
thought that, well, maybe this would be a good experience since I hadn't been 


there, and so I went. And I extended for nine months and as a result I went to 


S. HIDA: 
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Japan for approximately a year with the whole Third Marine Division. We 
had our whole Division spread from Hokkaido all the way down to Okinawa. 
Different units were placed all over Japan, and our unit was placed at the 
base of Mt. Fuji in a place called South Camp Fuji near Fujioka in Shizuoka- 
ken. 

Gotemba? 

Near Gotemba. Just south of Gotemba. And further, I guess some 
excitement to myself was that I attended a mapping and mapping school, 
photo interpreter's school at Gifu, and that was quite an enjoyable course. I 
learned a lot about spotting enemy installations and so forth. Unfortunately, 
the Commander of the outfit was displeased when he found out that I was 
getting out in July of that year, and this was in the spring of 1954. But 
anyhow I got out of the Marine Corp in July 1954. 

That was all with the Korean conflict at that time, correct? 

Right, right. 

During this military service period, were there incidences of prejudice or 
racial bias-- did you notice? 

Actually, as far as my own personal experience I did not have any real direct 
confrontations. I know that some of the Asians did have problems. But I'm 
happy to say that mine were somewhat limited to some catcalls here and 
there, some--but, on the other hand, who was to say that the glass ceiling was 


in operation as well? These are the kinds of things which if you want to 


carry as baggage, it can be a detriment to your outlook on life, and I don't 
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find it profitable or rewarding because I know that some people are always 
willing to say, "Well, they got it in for me." or whatever but... 
Chip on the shoulder. 
Yeah. Although, interestingly enough, I was at the University and I didn't 
make the eye test for OCS when I was going to ROTC at the University of 
Wisconsin. I passed the interview; I passed everything except that they 
wouldn't give me a waiver for my eyes. Otherwise, I would have been a 
Second Lieutenant upon graduation at the University. When I was in boot 
camp at San Diego, they gave me a test as well because I was already a 
college graduate, and they wouldn't give me a waiver at that time. They 
considered giving me a waiver when I was being discharged in 1954, that I 
could then become an officer. But I chose not to and left the Marine Corp in 
1954 as a Buck Sergeant. 
I see. OK. Could we go back and pick up the Shu story? Shu is your 
mother's older sister, of course, and she left in the mid-thirties with her father 
to pursue marriage in Japan and then ended up in China before coming to 
Milwaukee--what information could you add? 
OK. My mother's older sister, my Aunt Shu, went back to Japan in about 
1935 or thereabouts. She was already considered perhaps a spinster in a way, 
and I guess they had somebody in mind for her to marry in Japan, and so she 
went along with it and went with our grandfather to Japan, and I guess they 


were in the Kobe-Osaka area. For whatever reason the marriage didn't take 


place, and there was at this time some thought that maybe they would return 


S. HIDA: 
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back to the U. S. However, grandfather contracted or got a disease with his 
eyes, and I'm not really sure what it is in English but it was a disease that 
would prohibit him from coming in to the U. S. Asa result, Shu was in Japan 
working for some company that sent her out to Hankow and also to 
Chungking, and she worked for some, as I recall, some kind of brick company 
of some sort. So she worked for them and she stayed in China and then 
towards World War II, she ended up going back to Japan, and I'm not really 
sure where she was in all of this. I think a lot of the time she was in Osaka 
and from there she--after the war was over, she worked in a lot of military 
families. They liked the fact that she could speak English, and so she was 
kind of a nanny for kids and housekeeper for a number of people. But largely 
she was with one Major's family, I recollect. We were-- after the war, we 
were sending her things like coffee and sugar because they were quite short at 
that time. In about 1948 Shizu Ito, who was the third sister of the family-- 
they sent Shu money so she could have a boat ride back to the U. S., and my 
recollection it was in the neighborhood of about $400. 

Wow! 

She came back to the U. S. at that time, and she was in the Fresno area for a 
while. My mother, that is, Hide, asked her to come to Milwaukee, and she 
stayed for a while in one of the--we took our flat upstairs and divided it and 


she stayed there for a while, and then she decided to move into the kind of a 


low-income housing place out on Locust Street. 


S. HIDA: Right. Is it right that when Grandma Hide --she [Hide]went back to sell the 
house, then she brought Shu back which would have been in 1948? 

A. HIDA: Shu came to Wisconsin in '50--I would say probably very close to '52. I 
think she was the reason why the flat was divided. See the flat was a house 


in the south and they decided to fix it up for Shu. 


I see. OK. Not much communication during that time? You didn't really 


know? 

No, we--especially during the war. Of course, this is something that was 
typical of many Japanese American families that had relatives overseas, like 
the baishakunin, the Mochizuki's had a son, and the son was at Keio 
University just before the war. And I think he graduated. They made him a 
Lieutenant in the Navy and he was at the Battle of Midway. This is where 
the Japanese Navy basically was sunk. Ever since that, as many Navy 
historians will say, the Japanese Navy was no longer a real threat to the U. S. 
Navy. 

So, let's see, you got back from the military. What did you do after that? 
Well, I came back from the military and I kind of toyed with the idea of 
maybe going into dentistry, and so I went to Marquette and picked up a 
couple of courses. Upon thinking further, I decided that's not what I really 
wanted to do. I started working for a while in a camera department at 
Schuster's, and did that for a month or two. They wanted me to be an 
assistant buyer in hardware and garden goods department, so I went and did 


that and took an executive training course there, and stayed for about three 


years. After that I quit and worked part time at Schuster's. It was interesting 
in that in the midst of all of this both my mother and father ended up working 
for this same company. Schuster's became Gimbels, and mother was 
working there. So from there my career went towards teaching. I started at 
North Division High School in 1957, yeah--1957 I was at North for about 
four years teaching largely biology, and from there I went off to John 


Marshall High School--helped them get a new school started there. I was 


there for about five years. The other thing I was doing a lot was working 


with photography. We turned out a lot of pictures for the newspapers, for the 
annuals, and so forth, and from there, ended up at Madison High School. I 
was there for over twenty years as a department chairman and worked with 
the career specialty program and so that filled the career as far as teaching. 
You retired in what year? 

Retired in July of 1989. 

Back to the late '50s, though, the mid-'50s, that's when you would have been 
of dating age. What was important to you when you were out socializing and 
to your parents? Did you see eye-to-eye on that? 

I don't know. [LAUGHTER] As far as dating and so forth, I did some 
dating and not a whole lot. There were times that my mother would always 
say, "Well, you gotta find a nice girl." and so on and so forth, and her nice 
girl meant that it had to be ethnically so. But at the same time there were 
other considerations as well, so that was part of the thinking at that time. 


Did your father have an opinion or say much? 


A. HIDA: Father didn't say "boo." 
S. HIDA: [Chuckles] OK. So where did you eventually meet Mom? 
A. HIDA: We met at First Methodist Church at Tenth and Wisconsin. We were both in 
the church choir. 
I see. OK. Now your mother, my grandmother--she never really expressed 
or showed any concern that your wife was Caucasian. Was it the same from 
your perspective--your father's? 


My father--I don't think my father really cared. There wasn't--although, you 


know, he's one of those individuals--he may have an opinion but he hardly 


ever expressed himself in that way. It was--a lot of things that he did he 
wouldn't say. For instance, we found out after he died that he had a heart 
attack before the year that he died. We didn't have any inkling of it. He's the 
kind of an individual that if you don't ask him you won't know. 

OK. But your mother--did she-- was receptive to the whole thing, I guess? 
Yes, I think so. I didn't... 

Given the population in the Midwest. . . 

Well, I don't know that she knew the population. 

Well, I mean the ethnic breakdown. 

Yes. 

Any other observations on life in general? From that period on, racial 
relations, biases, prejudice--have we been going in the right direction? It 


doesn't exist anymore? 
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Well, in Wisconsin, of course, this is one of the things that at that point, it 
was not that much of a thing. One of the things that I might mention when I 
was in the military, I was in the 23-4 category, age-wise, and I was generally 
the oldest one. And when we went in to bars or restaurants, and I was always 
the first one they carded. I don't know whether it's because of my youthful 
appearance or because I was foreign to them. This is something that one 
sometimes wonders, you know, whether it's the glass ceiling or something 
else in operation. I think the other thing that might be mentioned at this point 
is that, generally speaking, in Wisconsin if anything it was glass ceiling-type 
things. Nobody out and out will say anything directly as a rule, except for 
high school students. Some of the high school students would make snide 
remarks or catcalls in the halls and that type of thing, but on the other hand, it 
hasn't been bad. It's not the kind of thing that I would have expected in 
California. 

The situation would have been better in California? 

I don't think it would have been, no. That was part of the thinking why we 
stayed. 

But it wasn't quite as ideal as what you predicted--hoped for? 

I don't know. That I wouldn't say. I'm not sure whether it would be ideal or 
not but it's still in our thinking it was better here than there. 

I see, 


Maybe we're wrong. I mean--here again, unless you make a sociological 


study, one really doesn't know. I mean one of the things that has to be said 


for places like California, you can get a [Asian related] proposition, you can 


get a referendum, you can get enough people together, but here we're just a 
blip on the screen. 
Could you tell us how you spend your retirement, especially in the Asian 
community? [The editor notes that not all of Mr. Hida's post retirement 
activities were Asian-related. | 
Well, let's see. In the Asian community, of course, this actually started 
before--I was involved with the Japanese American Citizens League in a 
number of ways. I have been president two, three times in the chapter. | 
have also been involved as a District Governor and that type of thing. The 
other thing in connection with the JACL, I've tried to share the Japanese 
American experience with the classes and career development programs, 
teachers, and with social studies teachers' conferences and that type of thing. 
Because one of the things that I feel is that we are sort of like the holocaust 
victims and we're among the people that can say, "I was there." In the time 
to come we won't be available or willing. 

S. HIDA: Isee. OK. How about... 


[END TAPE 3, SIDE A] 


[BEGIN TAPE 3, SIDE B] 
S. HIDA: Tape 3, side 2. How did you participate in the fight for redress and 


reparations? 


A. HIDA: 
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OK, here again, this is tied in with the Japanese American Citizens League. I 
was involved in making collections for various funds for redress. In the past 
there have been two or three of these and they sort of all blended together. 
I've been involved with that, collecting the funds, and sending them to 
California. I've also been involved in both writing to and contacting 
representatives and senators of our state, in the grass roots campaign. I've 
also spoken over television, I've spoken over radio and shared our experience 
with Americans of Wisconsin, and also sent out mailings --various types of 
contacts such as that. And, of course, it all blends in to the educational phase 
which I'm now participating in, so at any rate, one of the things that happened 
about a year and a half ago, we had a meeting at UCLA in Los Angeles. 
While I was just a grass roots type of person, it was interesting to meet all 
these people that have been involved intimately with the redress efforts. 
People like Hirabayashi were there and people that you've heard about from 
the various phases of it--Grayce Uyehara and a number of other individuals 
that were there. It was sort of a summary that Professor Mitchell Maki of 
UCLA was trying to put together, and it is now in a book called Achieving 
the Impossible Dream, and it's something I might recommend for reading for 
those individuals that are ever involved in something like that. For me, it 
was an experience that was so unusual in that you're in a social studies lesson 
that actually takes place. And it was actually achieved. I really would 


hazard to guess that if you had an idea that you just want to run a bill through 


Congress you'd have great difficulty ever getting it through. In our case it 
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took three runs through Congress before it was ever achieved and fortunately 
we had all the pieces in place. Like President [Ronald] Reagan was there to 
sign it and the fact that we were able to further get the funding bill through 
for redress and people like mother were able to receive their payment. 
Unfortunately, people like my Dad who probably had more suffering than the 
rest of us never got a nickel out of it. 
Do you remember receiving your check and letter? Did you go jump up and 
down in the street or something? 
Not really. I think that it was something that was expected and actually it 
seemed. ... They started with the oldest, and there were people who were 
honored in Washington that were close to a 100 years old, and they got the 
first checks. We knew it was coming. It was just a case of when. So the 
celebrating had already subsided. 
I see. So do you have any overall statement, observations of how the war-- 
internment experiences affected your life--how your life would be different if 
it hadn't occurred? 
Well, there are a number of things that happened to both myself as well as 
other Japanese Americans. I think the big thing was that we were all 
scattered all over the U. S. Probably were it not for the scattering, the redress 
campaign wouldn't have been successful, which is kind of an interesting 
thing to think about. It was possible to have sizeable number of people from 


New York talking about redress and so forth, whereas before the war, 


Japanese were largely in California. There were quite a few in Oregon and 
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quite a few in Washington, but the rest of the country, while there were some 
in Chicago, some maybe in New York and Boston, we weren't so widely 
scattered before the war. In Milwaukee, I guess, there was only one family 
of Japanese Americans that lived here prior to World War II. Now there's at 
least maybe two or three hundred that are still here, although Asians as a 
whole are not very plentiful in Wisconsin. But I'm sure that the new census 
will bare out the fact that there are more now than ever before. 

Do you think it could happen again? 

Yes, I think it can happen again. I think this is why it is so important not just 
for Japanese Americans, not just Asian Americans, but I think it is important 
for all of us to follow the democratic process, to be aware of what's 
happening in our government. I think that it's important that we understand 
the right to petition and practice it when needed. I think it's important that 
we vote. I think it's important that we all take democracy seriously. If not, 
we could very easily have something like this happen again. 

To our community? To the Japanese American community or to another, or 
do you mean, or... 

Any or both. I would say that any time you have a certain issue--be it 
problems with Saudis or Arabs or a problem with China, or a problem with 
some other faction, it could happen again. I think the important thing is that 


we all vote. I think this is important and unfortunately one of my own 


personal misgivings is the fact that we've had elections in our area that only 
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15 percent of the people voted. This is the area where it can be very 
detrimental to the future of our democracy. 

Let alone have candidates representative of the population. 

Right, that too. 

Can you think of an achievement or contribution that you feel is the number 
one of Nisei men to American society? Or Nisei women? 

Well, I think that the Japanese Americans certainly contributed greatly 
towards the war effort during World War II. There was the fact that in World 
War II, we had the 442--442"' Regimental Combat Team, the 100" Battalion 
from Hawaii and the mainland that bought a lot of our democracy with their 
Japanese American blood in Africa, in Italy, in the Vosges Mountains. I 
think it should also be said that the MIS, the Military Intelligence people that 
worked at translations and so forth had been very important to us in the war 
effort. As a matter of fact, a lot of the stuff from places like the Battle of 
Midway were because of the involvement of Japanese Americans. Also after 
the war a lot of the --although Japanese women were not involved in combat 
during World War II, many of them were very active in the occupation of 
Japan and continued their translation work and so forth. These were the 
kinds of things that a lot of people didn't know because it wasn't until 1972 
that a lot of the MIS business was declassified. And that was confidential 
until that time. So certainly we contributed there. We also have contributed 


in the areas of education and science and various other facets, and we 


certainly have reason to be proud of the fact that we've made contributions to 


the American way of life. Unfortunately, we don't always get the proper 


recognition in these things, but it's come a long way compared to what's it's 
been. 

Do you have any words of advice for young people today--young Asian 
Americans? Besides vote? 

Well, I would say that participation in the democratic process. I think people 
like Norman Mineta who has been an exemplary Congressman--people like 
that need to have replacements in the wings. I think people like Senator 
[Daniel] Inouye while he's done a great job and probably near retirement, we 
need Japanese Americans, we need Asians to replace them. I don't think it 
pays for our democracy to have citizens that are bitter about the government 
and say, "I can't do anything about it." As the Issei used to say, "Shikata ga 
nai" which infers the fact that there is nothing you can do about it so lump it. 
I think that we have to not only lump it but we got to do something about 
things that are in our midst that are not happening. I think that would be the 
more important facet. 

So, we're nearing the end of the interview. Is there anything else you would 
like to say? 

I think that we need to feel that we can make our contribution in a number of 
different ways. One of the things that has bothered me--it's not only Asians 
but Caucasians. I think we've gotten to a point now that we feel that 
everybody has to go to college to make a dent in our society, and I think that 


we need to have people that are excelling in their particular vocation in all 
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areas. I think that this is probably one of the things that's going to impact on 
the whole United States. The other thing that I think that Asians can make 
contributions to the future economics of the U. S. is by learning their 
language and contributing in that way. One of the concerns I personally have 


at this time is the fact that you might take whatever mechanism that you are 


thinking of that you might want to sell today. Unfortunately, we are very ill 


prepared to sell to 1.3 billion Chinese people in the world. We've become a 
very Euro-centered country. I think it's important that we become more of a 
multi-centered country. That we start thinking not just teaching our students 
French and German, but I think we should also be thinking about maybe 
some of the other languages of the world, so that we as Americans can work 
with all people in all parts of the world. I think that that is probably the most 
important thing for us today. 

S. HIDA: Very true. Thank you for sharing. This concludes our interview with Allan 
Hida in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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